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observed, accidental; that is to say, the former rulers of India
never ruled over Burma, and Burma was included in the charge
of the Governor-General purely a$ a matter of administrative
convenience.
Prom the earliest historical times (say from 1044 A.D., when
Anawrata founded the Pagan dynasty) intercourse by sea between
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginning
of the nineteenth century. In spite of ,the destruction wrought
by the Tartar invaders 400- years later, .there still exist
in the Pagan area, at a bend of the Irrawaddy, the remains of
.thousands of pagodas, mostly built in the classical period,
1044-1200 A.D., which are some of the most remarkable monu-
ments of Buddhist devotion in the world, and' stand as
permanent witnesses of the distinctiveness of ancient Burmese
civilisation. THe people of Burma are entirely different from
the peoples of India. They come from a different stock and
have a different history. Their religion, languages, social
system, manners and customs, and national dress are different,
and they have a divergent outlook on life. No one who visits
Burma after some experience of India can fail to be struck
by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, but
of the whole "Bunnan temperament. The cosmopolitan port
of Rangoon contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely due
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its
Burmese population, but the impression of difference is
intensified as soon as one goes up country; and of the total
population of Burma, which now exceeds 13 millions, Indians
only amount to about 900,000, or under 7 per cent. It is note-
worthy that nearly twc<-thirds of .this* Indian population consists
of males; many Hindus-many Burmese women, and their
children as a rule are brought up as Burmese and adopt the
dress, manners and customs of the Burmese. This is not
ferhaps so much the case with Muhammadans, but even so,
many of their descendants by Burmese wives also prefer to
consider themselves to be Burmans rather than Indians. The
frequent cry that tKe Indian is displacing the Burman is largely
due to the numbers of Indians who can be seen landing at
Eangoon, and to the concentration of the Indian element in
certain urban areas. As the emigration and immigration
statistics of the principal ports show, the Indian comes and
goes, and the steady excess of'Indian immigrants 'over Indian
emigrants may be a measure rather of economic development
than of any Indian penetration, of Burma. If the Indian
immigrant, does stay he tends to be absorbed into the Burmese
population. "Whether he stays or returns, he often plays a part
in the economic life of Burma which the Burman is not ..very
willing to undertake for himself (for example, in providing
coolie labour), for the Burman is not equally willing to face Eard
work for small pay.